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SOME EFFECTS OF CRITICISM 


RESS reports of the recently held P.E.N. conference in London, ade- 

quate from the journalistic standpoint if not entirely satisfactory 
from the literary, featured considerable attacks on the critic. Since, a mild 
flow of rebuttals and counter-rebuttals have appeared in various com- 
munications columns. A pertinent question is asked in one by Max L. 
Jacobsen, writing to the Editor of The New York Times: “Since a large 
number of the P.E.N. conferees who so bitterly attacked critics practice 
criticism themselves, what are we left with?” He thus answers his ques- 
tion: “A good dedl of bile and not much sense.” We are inclined to 
believe that had full coverage been given the conference there would 
have been more “sense” than the correspondent estimates. In any event 
he concludes: “After all, good critics are almost as rare as good novelists, 
poets and dramatists. The fault, dear Brutus, is in ourselves, and not in 
our critics, that we are such poor writers.” To his first statement we would 
append a hearty “Amen”; and, in re his second, certainly it is true that the 
writer must find success in his own inner resources primarily. It is seldom, 
however, in the employment of these resources that the majority remain 
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unaffected by outside influences among which those emanating from critics 
often are the most important. 

If such influences become predominant naturally a writer's responsi- 
bility for failure lies in his over-docility to criticism and his indifference 
in safeguarding his own individuality and independence of judgment. In- 
deed there have been occasions when the critic, who is also and initially 
a poet, has permitted his own critical theories and engagements to have a 
deleterious effect on his own poetic work, even to the point of drying up 
the springs of his own endeavors in that field. As critic, his activities must 
be guided by coldly analytical methods which are the hands of death on 
the poetic impulse. Like the poet, solicitous to keep a proper balance 
between outside influences and his own judgment and intuitions (if he 
does not entirely ward off the former), he finds himself in the position 
temporarily of walling off one set of abilities in order freely to employ 
another set. For these reasons, then, it does not seem to us that the critic 
can be held entirely exempt from some responsibility for “poor writers,” 
however indirectly and unintendedly his influence may have operated, or 
how conscious he may be of its remote spread. To cite one instance: the 
influence of G. M. Hopkins, over-zealously followed, has played ducks and 
drakes with many aspiring, usually young, poets. 

We have misread his life if we attribute to him a consciously de- 
liberate intention to have his poetic theories universally embraced and 
slavishly adopted by those writing after him. But this is not true of a 
number of critics today who do strive to impose the viewpoints of their 
own particular cults on poets. Those with whom they have succeeded 
may win a measured acclaim but who can tell how much better poets they 
might otherwise have been? Or, if they had not been in the “swim” dur- 
ing the period in which their mentors had not also obtained control of 
publishing and reviewing media, would they have been brought to public 
attention at all? The proletarian-school of the thirties made many purses 
out of sows’ ears, for example; but the purses (to continue the metaphor) 
were often tossed out with the rubbish or forgotten in attic boxes. Indeed 
that era when the “united front” flourished is an excellent example of the 
harmful effects of criticism. And the fault was shared by those who set the 
pace for editors, critics et al.; and by their opportunistic flock. Those 
poets of independence, who stood their own ground, were in many 
instances denied the readiest and most effective access to a public. What 
they lost may prove irrevocable but what they gained as men and women 
of integrity, in our opinion, far outweighs any passing plaudits bestowed 
by a claque. Nor were they made poorer writers by their faithfulness to 
their own convictions. 
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LOVE POEM, AETAT. 47 


In my bifocal vision 

Your ambient grace is dim; 
Laved in lamplight gossamer 
You dream-like swim. 


Bowing, I glance. Refracted, 
My burglar eye annoyed, 
Reshaped in angled shadow 
You read a trapezoid. 


Only in slumber darkness 
Does vision play me true; 
There beauty lives as sunlight 
And every ray is you. 
LOUIS HASLEY. 


ALL SWEET MUSIC 


Worthless and vain would all sweet music be 
If there were none to sing her melody; 
If the author walked his solitary round 


And found no sympathetic ear to mark 
His song that like a weary-winged lark, 
Should fly the confines of an arid land 


And wandering far, lost in loneliness, 
Plummet earthward crying, echoless .. . 
But look about you, poet! Lift your heart! 


That when your inmost fledgling thoughts take wing 


And melodies like miracle will spring 
As fountain-spray bedews the granite stone, 


Be grateful then that in the sober throng 
There yet are those who will take up your song! 








FRANCES JOHANNA GULI. 
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PARABLE FOR MODERNS 


The lonely men lie 
In uneasy sleep, 
Counting the slow 
Somnambulant sheep 


Contained in grains 
Of guaranteed peace, 
But dreams that fall 
Like floating fleece 


To couch the night’s 
Disordered mist, 
Will soon be cleared 
By the analyst — 


Shepherd of enigma, 
How shall you solve 
The complex guilt 

You cannot absolve? 


And who shall attend 
The suffering flock, 
When afflictions of tick 
And tremors of tock 


Outrun the time 

On the appointment pad, 
Before we have iearned 
What is good or bad? 


Let parables probe 
The original fact 
Of our dishonor 
In dishonored act. 


There was a Shepherd 
Long dreams ago, 
Whose depth of grief 
No man shall know. 
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Take from his love 
Such love as you find — 
Redemptive heart, 
Omnipotent mind. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


SORROWFUL MYSTERY 


I chose a garden; 
beside a rock 
knelt facing heaven 
(and a clock): 
calculated olivets 
never end in bloody sweats. 


I bared my back 
and set my chin 
to brave a favorite 
discipline; 
but custom thongs are hardly felt, 
seldom raise a worthy welt. 


Briars I braided 
into a crown, 
poised it on pride 
and pressed it down — 
a careful cap of numbered thorns 
never pierces — only adorns. 


And I weighed the lumber 
of my load, 
allowed for perils 
along the road. 
Balsa cross-bars never hone 
Love’s edge of pain on shoulder-bone. 


Christians many, 
‘Christs’ so few: 
Father forgive, I know what I do! 
WILLIAM C, PEFFLEY. 
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THE CENTAUR OF GOD 


Age sets his oxide on my burnished strength— 

Green sickens noonday truculence with its blight; 

My soul, deep-rooted in this body of desire, knows itself at length 
For a foul centaur, abominable in Thy sight. 


Lord, let Thy arrow-merciless Messenger come 
Smiting this jaded ungulate-self which cannot bear 
My upright soul; and from this martyrdom 

Snatch through the vesper air 


Past moon and stars and world’s cone-shadow tapering slender 
That new winged-self born of my faith in Thee 
To where Thy mercy streams in diamond splendor 
Across a million dawns of porphyry. 
SHANE CARVEL. 


BALLADE OF THE KING-CAROL 


Here, gentle kings of westward flight, 
You brink the warmth of wordless air. 
Why timid through the sudden night? 
Why winds upon your hurried care? 
Here, He is ours for you to share. 

Oh, did you see the shepherd skies 
Where angels crowded everywhere? 
How came the stars into your eyes? 


In cost of gifts—there is the plight 
That casts you in a God-laid snare; 

For, poor, you'll hang the hem of night 
Around your naked joy—nor care. 

A stable and a palace pair 

Is for a king’s slow-found surprise. 
Now all your wealth is in the prayer. . . 
How came the stars into your eyes. 


Now rise up, unknown men, tonight, 
A laughter hangs about your hair, 
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And meet your newer selves in light 
That shadows moon-bit former air. 
Shout now the carol—let angels stare 
(Oh, they are used to soft replies) 
Dance down the Song and let them care 
How came the stars into your eyes. 


Envot 


If angels know the Son you share 
For futures of a threefold size, 
Then they are sure as crowns dropped there 
How came the stars into your eyes. 
SISTER FLORIAN EGGLESTON, O.S.F. 


LOVERS JOURNEY 


These are the spritely travelers of the world 
Who carry with them what they travel to. 

Is it by sea they go? Why they 

Are Ocean and the streams that flow and blend 
Vehicle and source and scene. Or land? 

They are the land that breaks the sea 

To charm our summer wonder and repose: 

They harbor sea and sand 

And yachts and dories shimmer spellbound there 
Against the day of other travelers. 


Towns touch them as they pass, like snow 

Dissolve and do them well and grow 

In them. They are the harvest of their spring— 

Time growth (a season mutual and strange), 

Like books in languages dead children knew 

By rote—illuminated by an antique thought 

They range as images through time. 

No palimpsest holds wisdom so remote 

As this, so indecipherable, so lost, 

Praise them who do not count, but are, the cost. 
CLAUDE F,. KOCH. 
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A FUNERAL IS A WEDDING 


A funeral is a wedding, as the flowers, 

In purity’s perpetual bridal, say: 

He shall be nearest who has gone away; 

Now you shall make him more completely yours. 

Before, there was the mutual give and take, 

Forbearance and concession at every turn, 

Now, there is a single thing to learn, 

Now, there is but one thing left at stake: 

That you, whom friends have somberly bedecked 

As tenderly as if you were a bride, 

Shall take his purpose in you to abide 

And give his spirit power, though none suspect 

With what unceasing love the task is done 

That makes the best of two work on as one. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


SEED-BED 


Mary, we hear, kept these words, weighing them in her heart; 
Weighing them — and what a weight they were! — 
Though none so weighty as the Word that fell 

Once, out of the unwarning air, 

Shaking her heart with its shattering, peaceful fear, 
Shaping the blood of her heart to the shape of God. 

And now, over and over, mere words: 

Words about glory and gold; 

Words about swords and separation. 

Why had He done so to them? 

He answered, of course; but the words, like the others, 

Fell into her heart heavy with unclear warning, 

To join there the Kings words, and the angels’ in the stable, 
And the stony words of Simeon. 

What a seed-bed it seemed, her heart, 

With the cockle of fear close to the wheat of joy, 

And always, side by side, 

Lancing up to a harvest whose look she could not guess, 
Until the last words were said. 
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Then she knew what it had all meant: 
That her heart, her mother’s heart, was the heart of the only mother; 
That all men must be shaped in her heart, shaped to the shape of God. 
Or else not shaped at all. 
That was her work, in the last years. That is her work still. 
We are the fruit of those words; the fruit of the Word. 
O Mary, Mother, look to your harvest. 
O Mary, Mother, make us worth the pain. 
C. E. MAGUIRE, 


FOREVER SAMSON 


“Eyeless in Gaza at a mill with slaves” 
(Pitchers be theirs or pikes or staves—) 
Break the atom or break the gun 
The battle in Gaza is often won. 
With crack of bullet or whistle of whip 
Nations contend for Gaza strip 
And saints or sinners, knights or knaves 
See the countless blind at the mills with slaves. 


And though they have stolen the great one’s eyes 
And harp and timbrel acclaim the prize 
A trusting hand in giant’s grip 
Brings the towers down on the Gaza strip— 
Pitchers are nothing any more 
Except senseless ewers from which to pour. 
(Though he’s saint or sinner no one denies 
He’s heard the fissured atom’s cries. ) 


The hand is mighty and the great stones spin 
(Who has most power’s sure to win) 
Though he uses pitchers or pikes or staves. 
He’s eyeless still who grinds with slaves 
Unconscious of riotous bachanal— 
(Did the boy escape when the towers fell? ) 
And a song’s a wail that is shrill and thin 
When Gaza’s battles start again. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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RIVER CROSSING 


This is the river I crossed 

Into a lesser land, 

A river, widening, then lost 

In the sea. Dispassionate sand 

Had drifted like water 

Where the blue heron, on one thin leg, 
Waited at day’s end. 


Here, I found neither words nor laughter, 
Where Bay Saint Louis, 

Cushioned on its jaded marsh-grass, 

Was caught, was held fast, 

In the sound of listless waves lapping. 
Time itself was shifting, fluid, shapeless. 


When you stepped forward into the past, 

You turned, lifting your hand. 

The blue heron grew smaller, now in flight, 

While darkness, like a hawk’s wing, 

Settled on the branches of my too-human night. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


MARRIAGE SONG FOR MARGARET 


I. 
Stately and slow 
In the still candleglow 
Down a dim aisle moves now the spindrift bride, 
Lovely as Spenser’s swan upon the tide, 
Tremulous pilgrim on the sacred way 
Toward a more subtle night than Spenser knew, 
A dim, ambiguous day. 


Yet music leads her forth in the hushed power 
Of longing, clear as flutes within the breast; 
Forth to her white, irrevocable hour, 

Forth to the old unrest. 

In wistful dimuendoes 














Upwelling from the deep roots of the world, 
The music surges toward the pure crescendoes 


Of bloom unfurled. 


II. 


Vibrant as harps, the faith in which they move... 
Take then the brave inheritance of love 

Till deed and dream be done. 

Knowing, all unknowing, 

Kneel for the bright bestowing: 

Be blessed. Be very one. 


Ill. 


Mercy, compounded two by two together 

In quiet rooms, will freshen mortal weather; 
For beauty leaps beyond its human source 
Like a clean river, blessing all its course. 
Eternity builds islands in time’s stream 

To crown the lonely courage of man’s dream 
Until the spirit’s blending has been won 
And Love’s deep will is done. 


IV. 


Softly our prayers will hymn you home 
Where chaos cannot come; | 
For there the false division, flesh and soul, 
Is healed as man grows integral and whole. 
Our errancies are feeble to undo 

The sacramental wonder, furled in you... 
Til every sacrament be savored true. 


Now, as of old, the plaintive flutes confess 
All need, all tenderness: 
Beneath their notes, profounder Mercy plays, 
Commanding all our praise, 
Lighting our nights and days 
In lighting you. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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RECOGNITION 


The autumn sun went down with a shout of laughter 
Lighting a cloud-borne bonfire of such heat, 
Its echoes tinted every leaf and blade 
In-stressing red. Our children, warming, called 
Us close —a semicircle of worshippers 
With rose-bathed upturned faces. Happiness 
Leapt like a secret sign from each to each 
And we gave back the laugh the sun had kindled. 
United Godward by the shock of beauty. 
KATHERINE CAUSEY. 


CHARITY CASE 


“Come with me, sisters, where you can be cared for,” 
The Social Worker said, “I know a home... .” 


We are not children now, 
but old women, waiting death. 
Does it matter between what walls? 


“This is our Home,” said the sisters. 


The broken chair Kate climbed 

to reach forbidden jellies; 

penciling on porch pillar 

(three inches Sarah had grown 

in a solitary season); ink stains 

on the study carpet. (Norah was nervous 
during examinations). 


“We will stay here together.” 


Death will knock gently 
on Father's door; enter Mother's 
parlor hat in hand, pausing politely 
to talk of old times, before he leads 
us unhurriedly away. 
LISA GRENELLE. 














UNREPENTANT 


Who was there, better than He, to understand 

A boy who squandered his gold and came to grief? 

For His only escort home was a gallows-bird thief 
When — His treasure poured out with prodigal hand 

On harlot (good ground) and high priest (seed upon sand) 
And His blood in sweat on the grass, and His unripe sheaf 
Scattered in fright, leaf after shivering leaf — 

He turned, that weary Son, to His Father’s land. 


But He was unrepentant, and He still 
Proffers His pearls in every street and sty, 
Where sharper, saint and cynic may at will 
Gather them up, or yawn and let them lie. 
He even keeps a cross on every hill 
Where daily He — or anyone — may die. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 


HEAVEN’S THORN 


Let no one living be ashamed of love, 

Since to the least of these 

A claim as unequivocal as light 

Can bring him to his knees, 

Pierced deep by heaven’s thorn. What can he do— 
Man bruised to truth, man burning 

A night, a lifetime through — 

But reach for wholeness, turning 

To strength the energies of loneliness? 


Love is the brilliant stress 
Of stars, waking the dark to pointed flame, 
Of arrowed music, arching over fear; 
The cry that cleaves all shadow with one name: 
Love is the blazing spear 
By which man thrusts the night of time apart, 
Bearing no weapon but the embattled heart. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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TO A YOUNG GIRL 


You are as simple now as a child’s answer 

And death has smoothed your limbs to a white song 
So clear I cannot bear to gaze on them, 

Crowding the small room with thundering myrrh. 


And I must cry the meaning of a thing 
Found in the sun one day, a driftwood tree 
Whose secret joy once uttered green surprises 


But whose dead limbs, bleached of their mystery, 
Were stark and comprehensible, and I had 
To turn my eyes to the soft clouds and gulls, 


As I who searched your face for love once, fear 
To understand you now, too white for words. 
F, X. MATHEWS. 


AT MATINS 


How shail we praise the Almighty, 
And what words shall we speak, 
We who come into His presence 
Alone, and poor, and weak? 
Open Thyself our lips, O Lord; 
The song of our hearts invest 
With words of Thy Spirit's weaving, 
Who knoweth Thy wishes best. 


The Lord speaks, and His Voice is as the sound of many waters, 
And of a gentle, cleansing wind; and the sound of it goes out 
Upon the earth, and all things hear; 

And all Creation has no voice, but only His. Come, and be silent! 
Come, lift your lips to drink of the cup of His Spirit; 

Come, bend your neck to the breath of His wind. . . 

And rise up articulate with the song of the Eternal. 

Praise Him in His own words; cry out to Him in His own voice! 
Rest in His abode, which is tranquillity. 

And when you have hushed the flurry of words, 

And shuttered with silence your soul, and withdrawn 
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: Quiet, within, with your thrice-holy Guest—ah, then, 
While His mercy surges round you like a tide, 

And His goodness rears above you like a wall— 
Then, in your song shall He be glorified! 


Then let us go in— 

Out of the small parched paths of our own ways, 
Out of the dust and clamor 

Of crowded days, 
Into the still, cool cavern of His Will, 

Where Christ awaits, 
And Mary’s “Fiat” echoes still, 
And all quiescent things the dawn 

With praises fill. 

SISTER JOSEPH ELEANOR, S.P. 


A FRIAR AT HIS WINDOW IN 
EARLY SPRING 


When without pause the spring-distracted birds 

pour forth their wrangles, and their loving words; 

when clouds are few as they drift by, 

and leafless branches leap into the sky, 

and my own arteries have learned to sing 

the festival of the unfolding spring— 

Indeed, it helps but little to recall 

the warrant of Christ and the Apostle Paul. 

Since womb and breast, I say, I have not known 

union of other’s body with my own, 

but nothing seals my ears against the shout 

even the nuzzling amorous airs cry out, 

for the. whole world petitions my caress 

to the last juncture of my tenderness. 

As one who loves his vows I ought to find 

some way to prop the quiet of my mind, 

and in an hour or two I shall recover 

and be content with Godhead for a lover; 

But now creation’s call is wild and loud, 

and Christ is on me like a freezing shroud. 
DANIEL SULLIVAN. 
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EZEKIEL’S CHARIOT 
By GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 
I 


IKE “classic” and “romantic,” “baroque” as a critical term has been 
used in more than enough ways to satisfy the most avid of lexicog- 
raphers. Taken in its most precise historical sense, it is applied to the art, 
particularly the plastic art, that was produced in southwestern Europe from 
the end of the Renaissance through the seventeenth century. Thus, one reads 
of the Baroque Age. On a more theoretical level, baroque defines a style 
that merely reached an extreme in those years in much the same way as 
the romantic style dominated English poetry from Blake through Byron and 
Shelley. The superficial characteristics of the baroque are opulence and 
exaggeration to the point of distortion, antithesis at the expense of har- 
mony, and the horizontal rather than the vertical. The very superficiality 
of these characteristics, then, leads many modern dictionaries and hand- 
books to dispose of baroque as simply a kind of decoration or ornament. 
Into the welter of so many definitions, one is somewhat hesitant about 
bringing another. Yet, as the reading and writing of poetry have been 
enriched by the redefinition of other venerable terms, so also there is much 
to be gained from a new analysis of baroque. The term “pastoral,” for 
example, defined in a wide and elastic sense to cover any attempt to deal 
with complicated issues through ideal simplification, threw great light on 
many corners of English poetry. In much the same way, baroque can be 
looked on as basically any attempt to catch physical action in spatial rela- 
tionships; to catch it and hold it there in confinement. As gothic archi- 
tecture pointed toward heaven, baroque pointed toward earth. In Bernini's 
work, for example, though the structure itself keeps wanting to soar away, 
there are line and mass to define it and hold it solidly down. Similarly, 
line and color keep Rubens’ figures from bursting forth from their canvas. 
And in baroque sculpture, again, though the cherubs seem always on the 
point of flight, yet they are always there, caught in line and mass, and 
have been since first the artifact came into being. They are heralds from 
heaven, but arrested in a particular time and at a particular place on earth. 
The baroque mode is always thus: an attempt to catch action in time and 
space, to render infinity finite, to make the transcendental immanent, to 
bring heaven to earth. 
The lyric mode, on the other hand, is characteristically a contrary 
attempt, seeking always to liberate action into a spaceless, timeless Now. 
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Like gothic architecture, it points toward heaven. It tries to endow the 
finite with a kind of infinity, the immanent with a kind of transcendence. 
Marvell wants the length of eternity to cope with coyness; Wordsworth’s 
daffodils are superior to those of reality precisely because they are limitless 
memories; and for Keats the young lovers of the Grecian urn find happi- 
ness in a pursuit that is, if static, at least endless. By catching and con- 
fining experience and action within the limits of an urn or poem, the 
artist liberates them from their own limitations into the eternal world of 
art. By writing her into a sonnet, the Elizabethan poet made his mistress 
immortal. Thus, baroque seems to be more than an age or style or deco- 
ration; is it not rather an inescapable element of all art, co-existing with 
the lyric mode in a kind of contentious struggle for predominance? As 
it wins, a poem in question tends toward the dramatic; as it loses, the 
poem tends toward being what is thought of as purely lyrical. 

Possibly the whole question, then, stems from a confusion of genres, 
a misunderstanding of drama and lyric, with its answer lying in the 
direction of a more precise system of classification. Possibly, in another 
way, its answer lies in the direction of some sort of poesie pure that is 
practically possible as well as theoretically conceivable. But I do not 
think so. The problem is hinted at throughout the English lyric tradition, 
long before the symbolists started to think of themselves as such or the 
mythic method was made so much of. And I suspect that if one knew enough 
Greek to read Euripedes less laboriously, he could demonstrate its existence 
as a remnant of the dithyramb in A/kestis. 


II 


Rather than be deterred by my little Latin and less Greek, though, let 
me exemplify the problem by recourse to two modern poems: John Logan’s 
“Monologue for the Good Friday Christ,” and John Duffy, C.SS.R.’s “Wall 
Crucifix.” * They are chosen, not because they identify or solve it so much 
better than a score of others, but because they are highly comparable in 
being both verbal records of the same experience: reaction to a crucifix. As 
such, either is a poem that I have tried to write many times, but always 
failed because it is so difficult to keep on the right side of the fine line that 
divides a transcription of genuine piety from a mere description of pietism. 

Consider the common problems of the poems. Both have to present 


* Logan, John, Cycle for Mother Cabrini (New York: Grove Press, 1955), pp. 27-8: 
Brunini, John Gilland (ed.), From One Word (New York: Devin-Adair Company, 
1950), p. 61. 
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enough static description of the crucifix as a physical object for it to be 
recognizable to the reader as a familiar thing linguistically confined within 
the range of imaginative vision. In addition, this description has to be not 
merely presented, but incorporated in such a way as to fuse with the myth 
of the poem. Otherwise it would merely set the stage, arrange the scenery 
and props among which the poem itself would occur; in which case the 
language would merely catch action in limitations that are at best circum- 
stantial rather than essential to the poem, and could therefore be conceivably 
eliminated. 

Secondly, both poems have to introduce the narrative voice as quickly 
and gracefully as possible, lest it sound like an actor adventitiously added 
in a middle act to keep the piece moving. Nor is the mere introduction of 
the narrative voice the only problem. That voice has to articulate some 
sort of action, dramatic change or development in the personality for which 
it speaks, or else the whole poem would amount to no more than static 
rhetoric and declamation. 

From the above description of the problem as it is exemplified in the 
poems in question, it should be obvious that I think the three parts— 
beginning, middle, and end—are no less necessary to the lyric than to the 
drama. In theory, at least, Poe would probably disagree, although the poems 
of his that spring to mind first are happy violations of his philosophy of 
composition. The single, definite, unified impression, the lyric note that he 
asked for and tried to achieve in his writing, is actually not single at all, 
but the sum of many impressions. Indeed, how can a thing be unified unless 
it has parts outside of parts? And to say that a poem cannot be long when 
one means that it cannot be complex, is to confuse quality with quantity. 
A poem not only can, but must, be as long as is necessary to contain the 
complexity of beginning, middle, and end. If these parts are fused into one 
another well, the fusion is a valuable opulence that outweighs any imagined 
disadvantage. In fact, any disadvantage is so outweighed as to become 
sufficiently non-existent for Milton to describe poetry as “simple.” 

The point in a poem at which this need for unification into apparent 
simplicity is most acute is precisely the point at which the poet moves from 
baroque to lyric or vice versa. The action that was his experience must be 
caught and endowed with a kind of repose and confinement; but at the same 
time it must be freed of its particular limitations and rendered universal. 
It must be finished, a thing of the past, before it can be given the limits of 
thought, “recollected in tranquillity” in Wordsworth’s terms; but at the same 
time it must have a kind of present existence and future validity, or else it 
is without reality. In other words, it both exists in time and transcends time. 

In the case of Logan’s “Monologue,” the disparate elements are severally 
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introduced throughout the course of the poem. It begins with what Richards 
has called a pseudo-statement. 


The good Friday crowd went 
In queues to kiss the crux 
Fidelis . . . 


Description moves into prediction however, and the poem looks beyond the 
present fact back into the past and forward into the uncertainty of the future 
as the verb tense changes without warning. 


soon we shall each 

Have back to the least 

Joy and red cent 

What he gave up for Lent. 
Thus, within a six-line stanza, Logan succeeds in setting the scene and sug- 
gesting a character. The introduction is complete, and the poem must begin 
to move. The movement it wants is the traditional lyric one, as ancient as 
the Greek chorus: reflection. In the mono-voiced lyric the introduction of a 
second voice would be a disunifying element, and thus the reflection must 
be in the same voice, but speaking in a new tone. The change is warned 
of by the mechanics of stanzaic division; and the argument proceeds from 
an adversative conjunction. 


But Christ what can we do 
That hate pain and can’t 
Pray and are not able 

Not to sin... 


And so on through two more stanzas of semi-rhetorical questions. The 
falsely interrogative device is an old one, of course. Orators have always 
asked themselves the questions they were prepared to answer. In other 
words, “Monologue” is definitely not a case of Johnson’s performing dog, 
of a doing of the unusual. It does the usual; but it does it well. Its answers 
to its questions return to the static reference of the introductory lines. 


“r 


I shall read psalms and wait, 
(Here in my seat) 


Is the poem over now? It has given its action a local habitation and a name; 
it has asked questions; and it has provided an answer of sorts. That is to say, 
an experience has been caught within the confines of language. As far as 
the baroque movement is concerned, there is apparently nothing more to 
be said. 

On its lyric level, however, something is wanting. There is too much 
repose here, too much confinement, and correspondingly too little of the 
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lyric freedom that can exist only beyond the tyranny of words. How can 
that element be added in such a way as to fuse with the structure, the very 
life, of the poem? The solution is so obvious, so necessary, so ineluctable 
once it has been seen, that one wonders how he failed to foresee it. 
And yet is not this one of the delights of poetry: that we never know quite 
what to expect, and yet when we have got it, we are delighted with its in- 
evitability? Here is the “recognition and delight” of earlier critics. “Mono- 
logue” made its first advance in terms of its verbs, through a change in 
tense. Now it advances again through its verbs, thus assuring a unity and 
simplicity, but this time through a change in mood. 
oh come great 
God as the early and the late 


Rains come bind the thorn 
From my soul 


And so on through what is, of course, a prayer—the psychologically as well 
as syntactically fitting response to the forepart of the poem. And since it is 
a prayer, and one expects prayer to be answered, the poem can successfully 
suggest even physical action in its concluding couplet. 

Our holy master has died; 

We kneel and touch lips to our pride. 
There is emotional repose here, but it is achieved only through physical 
action. And that action, in a particular time and place, is in touch with 
eternity in a twofold way. Conceivably the entire poem could be re-con- 
structed and re-textured in a dozen different ways. Personally, I would not 
trade a word of it. 

Nor would I trade a word of John Duffy’s “Wall Crucifix,” a similar 
compositional problem solved in an entirely different way. In a sense, it is 
the obverse of “Monologue.” Where that poem began in statement and 
progressed to prayer, this one begins in prayer. 

Be thou, in all my falling, 
O figure of fastened pain! 


A soft compassionate calling 
Over my anguished brain. 


Note, though, that it is more than just prayer; it is description also. 
Throughout its first three stanzas, in which all main verbs are imperative, 
elements of description are introduced through the apostrophes so that the 
crucifix is presented as a recognizable object in the very act of being ad- 
dressed in prayer. In other words, “Crucifix” antecedently eliminates one 
problem that “Monologue” solves in its progress; it is lyric from the outset. 

But there is always danger in such a solution. How can a highly lyric 
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utterance be terminated without giving the impression of merely floating 
in air? Once an emotion has been released into a spaceless, timeless world, 
what is to prevent it from soaring on and out of sight, as gothic architecture 
frequently does? Shakespeare avoided this danger in his soliloquies by 
having a convenient servant knock on the gate, ring the alarum bell, or 
simply walk on-stage to deliver a message that would call the audience 
back to the limits of the dramatic action. Again, in the mono-voiced lyric 
this is hardly cricket, though modern poetry frequently does it, and reputable 
critics seem to enjoy chasing Prufrock et sim. all the way back to the Poetics 
or the Republic. Sometimes one wishes such characters would stay there, so 
that the Christian world of “Monologue” and “Wall Crucifix” might be 
freer of distraction. At any rate, “Wall Crucifix” refuses to introduce an 
adventitious element in its final stanzas; it rather solves its problems in 
terms of its original components: the crucifix and the narrative voice. It 
abandons the imprecative tone, but softens the change by continuing the 
oblique description of the crucifix. 

But not to thy face, O Master, 

My eyes are lifted to great. 


But fixed on the speechless disaster 
That stares in thy tortured feet. 


The subtlety of the stanza is that though it retains a static element of the 
first stanzas (the crucifix), the subject of the indicative verbs is different. 
That is to say, the poem advances on a linguistic level, moves on and away 
toward escape, while remaining confined on another level to its introductory 
lines. Development and movement have been introduced so subtly that 
the reader willingly overcomes his inertia and begins to advance toward 
the conclusion. Again, the conclusion is the unexpectedly inevitable one. 

I flee to the refuge of bone, 

Too broken for spurning or striding 

And stiller than stone. 
The metaphorical use of “flee” in contiguity with “stiller than stone” is 
perhaps the finest technical device in the poem. It successfully resolves the 
piece completely, concluding it on an ambivalent state of both action and 


-fepose, escape and confinement. But it is foolhardy to say what is finest 


among so many fine things. 
Il 
If the whole problem that I have been talking about is sufficiently 
identified now, perhaps a few things can be said about it in more general 
terms. Historically, as has already been suggested, it made its first appear- 
ance early in literature. It was apparently already present when some Greek 
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poet first asked the chorus to move in one direction to indicate a certain 
movement in the poem, then to reverse direction to indicate a reversal in 
poetic movement, the physical action all the while remaining within the 
confines of the stage. The device eventually became the formal strophe and 
antistrophe of the Pindaric ode. The Petrarchan sonnet, with its division into 
octave and sestet, is perhaps only a Renaissance solution to the same problem. 

English lyric poetry, from the Renaissance through the late Victorian 
period, tended to accept a similar facile solution through its use of the regu- 
lar stanzaic pattern. What had once been a formal problem now became 
only a mechanical solution in the way that the Aristotelian unities did. 
Pope was too limited in scope by his native talent in the closed couplet. 
Interestingly enough, though, in “Eliosa to Abelard” he occasionally sug- 
gests action or reversal simply by the use of a certain elementary device, 
the connective adverb. After several lines of static reference, he baldly 
begs: “Yet write, oh write me all. . .”, and initiates the following stanza with 
“Then share thy pain. . .” 

I call Pope’s solution a bald begging of the question today, but it did 
not strike eighteenth-century ears as such by any means. A controversy raged 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for almost two years between 1789 and 1791 
over the superiority of Pope or Dryden, and the terms of the argument 
throughout are precisely this question of connective parts. Both tended to 
write isolated units, whether couplets or stanzas, and then unite them. And 
whether Wordsworth read the Gentleman’s Magazine during those par- 
ticular years I cannot say, but certainly many of his poems offer curious 
solutions to the problem. Actually, he rarely even tries to fuse his parts. 
To indicate an advance, he serially strings together static elements in a 
strikingly contemporary way, leaving it to the reader to supply what is 
missing. In other words, he does not actually show any advance or con- 
nection; he simply states that action has occurred and advance been made. 
The grounds for this accusation lie, of course, in his frequent use of “And I” 
to introduce the conclusion of his poems: “And I... .”, “And now I. . .”, “And 
as I...” A quick look at Tennyson, because I confess I have not had the 
patience to examine him closely in this regard, also reveals his heavy de- 
pendence on the additive conjunction. 


IV 


Attempts are occasionally made among literary critics and theorists to 
discuss the problem on a theoretical level. Thus, one reads of the suppres- 
sion of connective parts in the mythic method; of justifiable jolts when the 
poet wishes to transport the reader violently from one plane of reality to 
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another; of the contention that there is a considerable amount of special 
pleading that is no more than rhetoric and dialectic in most of what may 
be designated as poetry. But because such discussions attempt to explain the 
problem exclusively in terms of language, I do not think they are likely to 
succeed, despite their frequent acumen. What I am trying to suggest is that 
the problem is not a linguistic or literary one at all. It is, in fact, an anterior 
problem, to which literature is a tentative solution. It is as ultimate as 
speech and thought, inherent in language therefore, and necessarily most 
acute in language’s highest form, poetry. 

A poem, I think it will be readily agreed, is an attempt to embody an 
experience completely. From a conversation, from a prose sentence, we do 
not expect so much. Staled by banalities, we are grateful if sentences even 
occasionally show insight, if they are only signposts pointing in a direction 
toward something beyond them. But a poem must do that and more, It 
must not only point toward something, but it must also be a vehicle to carry 
its reader to that thing. Some would say that it must in a sense even be that 
thing. Without being so extreme, I say that at least it must be a stationary 
enough signpost to be read, a moving enough vehicle to carry. Its very 
ability to be both at once is its distinctive value. 

Further, as the complete embodiment of experience, a poem must re- 
flect the opulence of experience. But experience itself exhibits the further 
ability, even necessity, of running in two directions at once. Truly to find 
self, one must go outside of self. Seeking the transcendental, as St. Augus- 
tine and St. Teresa point out, the soul finds the immanent. In search of 
divinization, man must look to the Incarnation. Wanting infinity, human 
nature can achieve it only because infinity once became human at a par- 
ticular time in a particular place. Following this pattern, we find joy 
through sorrow, life through death. 

Poetry reflects the paradox of Christianity in its proper way. Starting 
where life does, in action and variety, it seeks repose and unity. It sees the 
universal in the particular because it looks at the particular in terms of the 
universal. Crying oift against philosophy at frequent intervals, it is in its 
cry most philosophical. Pretending at times to care little about theology, it 
is by its very nature most theological. By being merely what it is, a reflection 
of experience and existence and life, it is also a reflection of the meaning of 
these. It therefore points and carries toward God by its very incarnation in 
structured language. In this sense is each new poem a new model of 
Ezekiel’s chariot: while each of its several parts run in their several 
directions, as a whole it runs toward him in whom alone is found the 
highest activity combined with neither change nor shadow of alteration. 
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Book Reviews 


SPIRIT POETS IN AN ANTHOLOGY 


The Second America Book of Verse, edited by James Edward Tobin. New 
York: America Press. $3.00. 

More than twenty-five years ago, the late Father Francis X. Talbot, 
widely known both for his editorial work on America and for his associa- 
tion with the beginnings of THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
brought out a collection of poems from the columns of that weekly journal. 
His selections came chiefly from the pages which he supervised as Literary 
Editor through a five-year period, 1923-1928. Now, a second collection has 
appeared, drawing on poems appearing since 1930. A few poets appear in 
both volumes; among them, John Bunker, James J. Daly, Norbert Engels, 
Florence Magee, Theodore Maynard, J. Corson Miller, Cathal O'Byrne, 
Charles L. O’Donnell, Eleanore Perry, Charles Phillips, Louise Crenshaw 
Ray, and William Thomas Walsh. But most of the names of the singers 
are from another generation of song. 

The interests of poets have not changed too much over the years, but 
their manner of presentation seems more striking today; there is a stronger 
use of metaphor made familiar by closeness to liturgy; better imagery in the 
development of secular as well as of religious themes. Earlier poets—in 
America and elsewhere—were too often content with the simple lyric, 
nicely patterned, with rhymes close together for the memorizer’s ear. They 
were still putting things together under the .none-too-warm shadow of the 
imagists: a single statement, a single picture, a single description, a single 
comparison seemed to suffice for each poem. The best work in the present 
collection, and there is a great deal, has a deep-flowing intensity; the seed 
of an epigram is husbanded to produce a teeming harvest. What is being 
said demands great and attentive co-operation from the reader—and gives 
him, emotionally and critically, a deeply satisfying reward. This is not 
intended as a condemnation of the past, but as an historical observation. 

The present anthology contains about 200 poems by more than a hun- 
dred different figures. Collectors may be interested to note the first appeat- 
ance in book form of newly discovered poems by John Banister Tabb and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, as well as of six by Eileen Duggan. The latter is 
one of the most satisfying of the moderns, who usually writes on indigenous 
New Zealand characters or on universal religious topics; here, “Improvi- 
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dence” and “Poverty” are typical, but in “The Poet” she strikes an in- 
frequently revealed humorous note: 


Each singer seems to hold the dear assumption 
That every throat was silent till his voice, 

As innocent of fear as of presumption, 
Called on the eared to hearken and rejoice. 
O lovely natural! O guileless art! 

O saving error of the poet’s heart! 


Matching her in representation, and also in poetic competence, is Jessica 
Powers, the clearest and most moving force now writing religious poetry in 
this country. Her seven poems diamond the book, sparkling significantly 
from almost every division. 

There are ten sections, separately titled and following a specific pattern, 
as indicated by separate title and Scriptural tag. The first takes the reader 
through the Church year from Advent (with the promise of “Godhead 
fleshed and cradled and made least” of Jessica Powers’ “Come Is the Love 
Song of Our Race”), through Christmas poems by Earl Daniel, A. E. 
Johnson, Francis Maguire, and Sister M. Paulinus; Leonard McCarthy’s 
“Lent” and William A. Donaghy’s “First Station,” to Easter and John 
Duffy’s breathtaking “Hosanna to the Son of God” (“Streaming from the 
glittering clerestories of all skies”), to James F. Cotter’s “Mass for All 
Souls” (‘Where the blindworm Night tunnels the soul / Let none of these 
feel the Tormentor”). A second exclusively religious grouping treats of the 
Virgin Mary—the crises of her life, the glowing epithets of her Litany; 
here are included the winners of former Marian contests held by the maga- 
zine, and names such as Sister Madeleva, John W. Lynch, Joel Keith, Francis 
Maguire, Sister M. Bernetta, and John L. Bonn. 

“Life and Death” brings together Laura Benét, Robert Speaight, Geoffrey 
Johnson; a note on the rebellion of 1916 by Patrick Mary Plunkett: 


Sometimes I set aside a day for tears: 

Ride in a rented funeral-car, or cry, 

Crepe on my sleeve, and cotton in my ears, 
White curious neighbors come and ask me why, 
Smiling so long, I now require arrears 

Of passionate sobbing till my heart be dry. 


another’ on the presence of pain in a hospital room—Sister M. Maura’s 
“Luminous, lonely in the night, the aviary of the mind is terrible with 
light”; and such striking poems as Sister M. Davida’s “I Stalked Eternity” 
(“Poor huntress that I am! I lost my game / Although it leaped not, nor 
even stirred”); A. M. Sullivan’s “Villanelle of War” (“Hate stalks the 
land and sea accurst / And asks to slake an ancient thirst”); and Raymond 
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Roseliep’s remembrance of Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales and his own 
youth: 


The Indian summer lithely steals 
From flame to dying amethyst. 

I know it is too late to read 

Who hear the tom-tom at my wrist. 


That on “Nature” begins with Sister Maris Stella’s “I love everything 
that goes shouting, singing, loving into the air!” and roams the seasons’ 
scenes with Margery Mansfield (“Library Square”), Daniel J. Berrigan 
(“To Spring, a Child”), Maura Laverty (“An Irish Wheat Field”), Louis 
J. Sanker (“Invitation to Dinner”). Wine, art, music, memories, houses, 
places, and footholds intrigue L. A. G. Strong, Leo L. Ward, John Fandel, 
John Gilland Brunini, and Gemma D'Auria in the unit entitled “Posses- 
sions and Outlooks”; the course of “Love” wanders through courtship, 
marriage, childbirth, growing up, to death. Here are poems by Kenton 
Kilmer and Frances Frieseke, Frances Frost and Jessie Corrigan Pegis; the 
familiar “Boy Playing an Organ” by Francis Sweeney; the lovely “Bal- 
lerina”—"“I watch my sister dancing (she is all of seven now), see her 
balance small and frostwhite”—of James F. Cotter; the movingly nostalgic 
“Dedication” by John Frederick Nims: 


Each name that I breathed to a close ear, darkly starwhite, 
Each name from seasleep tossed was a form of your name. 
Love was the flurry of curtains where you stood. 

I frenzied near, how hoping to see! The curtain closed. 
The great wind over the blood wore weary away. 

The great waves fell. The seaside curtain fell. 

The flesh was flesh. O this is not you, I cried. 

The days pass onward gravely, with strange eyes . . 


In a section of satire there are poems by John Hazard Wildman and 
Angelico Chavez; Thomas P. McDonnell’s devastating “Rhyme for Our 
Time” on A for Atom and the H-olocaust of hate; a long and amusing 
set of parodies by Joseph G. E. Hopkins (similar to that which appeared 
in the recent Kilmer anthology revision); strong, biting lines by Henry 
Rago and John Julian Ryan; and the lovely (seemingly a strange word to 
use with satire) “Verse for a Town and Time” by Leonard McCarthy: 


Adam my father, in whom I sinned, 

The Concord wine still cries in your tears, 
And in the Walden wood there wakes 
The sleepy serpent, lolling on a stone; 
Gigantic nemesis is here. Even yet 

Our bread is moldy and our faces sweat. 
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A novel feature is a large number of translations—by John LaFarge, 
Padraic Colum, and Dudley Fitts, among others—and of such diverse poets 
as Charles Péguy, Paul Claudel, Serge Barrault, Ruth Schaumann, Horace, 
Sophocles, and Fulgentius. The two remaining groupings are called “Saints 
and Others”— including Clifford Laube’s “Snatch for St. Stephen,” Sister M. 
Jeremy's “Conversations of Pere Lamy,” and poems by Phyllis McGinley, 
Riley Hughes, Sister M. Irma, and Walter Ong; and “Prayer,” another 
ordered litany in which a great many names of regular SPIRIT contributors 
appear. 

It is pleasant to note that one journal is fully aware of the work of 
another. In the closing sentence of his Introduction, Harold Gardiner 
writes: “Here are serious workmen with something to say. Through them 
and their fellows working outside the pages of America (see, for corrobora- 
tion of my thesis, the poetry that appears in SPIRIT, the journal of THE 
CATHOLIC PoETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA), poetry may yet win back its 
high estate, even in a technological age." —-MATTHEW CRONIN, JR. 


THE UNITY OF ALL THINGS 


The Curious Quotient, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2.75. 

The reviewer of Miss Nicholl’s latest volume of poems faces the prob- 
lem not so much of evaluation, since the quality of the poems is con- 
sistently high, but rather of defining the particular excellence which marks 
so much of her work. Before a piece of verse can legitimately be called a 
poem, there must be a satisfying integration of content and form, of sound 
and sense, of feeling and language. It is precisely this integration that Miss 
Nicholl accomplishes in poem after poem in The Curious Quotient. She 
communicates her sensitive and acute observations of. the knowable world 
of reality (and the unknowable as well) through rhythms and sound pat- 
terns that fall on the reader’s ear with the inevitability that marks the best 
poetry. The opening quatrain of “Lines Written After Reading Keats” 
will illustrate the point: 

Only in water could your name be writ, 
Soft, bright, analogous, the element 


Of a consistency to compass it 
And speak continuously its rich intent. 


Miss Nicholl transforms the bitterness of Keats’ epitaph into a splendid 
tribute in a sonnet whose lines have an almost sinuous movement that cap- 
tures the loveliness of moving water. The lines above show, too, the rich- 
ness of assonance and consonance patterns characteristic of many of the 


poems. 
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Miss Nicholl has in generous measure the ability to find just the right 
word or combination of words to express what would almost seem inex. 
pressible. What is the relationship between flesh and wood? Miss Nicholl 
tells us in the first stanza of “Hand on Wood”: 


The flesh has an affinity with wood, 

A kinship strangely tingling in the blood, 
The kindled fingers conscious of a twin 
In like pulsation of the grain and skin. 


How can Rambrandt’s self-portrait be done again in words? Listen to these 
lines from “Rembrandt van Rijn, 1606-1669”; “The searching likeness of 
humanity / Self-vigilant on canvas to convey / The starkness of immortal 
dignity / Dressed in its velvet moment of beret.” Examples could easily be 
multiplied from a majority of the poems in the volume. 

The subjects of the poems seem at first glance to be drawn from widely 
separate areas of human experience—observation of a grape leaf, the phe- 
nomenor. of memory, the nature of beauty, haying in Connecticut, the 
creating of a poem, death. But running through the whole volume is a re- 
current theme of the unity of all things—of past, present, and future; of 
life and death; of night and day; of the animate and the inanimate; of 
painting and poetry and music. The opening lines of “Not For The Past 
Alone” encompass the theme: “Each sense is so entangled with its brothers / 
That memory of one recalls the others, / And nothing that occurs can be 
unknown / When darkness sounds again in monotone.” The theme te- 
appears— quite differently conceived—in the last stanza of “Ode to 
Memory”: 

Now all things seem, but nothing is, the same, 
And even home itself’s no longer home, 
Though fireplace, and sofa, and the shelves 
Are very perfect copies of themselves. 

So the persistent, homesick mind approaches 
The early absolute which still must be, 

The true on which the spurious encroaches, 
The old, the longed-for authenticity, 

And drawing near the end of imitation 
Finds that the world itself and all creation 
Only at death resume reality. 


Miss Nicholl penetrates to the core of reality—to its essential unity—with 
depth of insight and sensitivity. And she communicates her vision of reality 
in her poems with all the intensity and skill of a significant poet. The 
Curious Quotient more than lives up to what might be expected from a poet 
whose Collected Poems in 1954 received unusual acclaim—JAMES R. 
KREUZER. 
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TOADS AND ANGELS 


Three Priests in April, by Stephen Stepanchev. Baltimore: Contemporary 
Poetry. $3.00. 

Most of the twenty-eight compact poems in Stephen Stepanchev’s first 
volume develop, through carefully structured imagery, a vision of the appre- 
hension of reality through appearances. The basic problems in this poetic 
search for reality are conveyed, for example, in terms of life as a game of 
chance, with “will” as a stake (“The Gambler”), of the story of man’s fall 
and subsequent descent (“The Holy Eye is Blind”), and of man’s mis- 
apprehension of his creator and the rest of creation (“The Juggler”). 

Although discipline in both thought and form is more marked in the 
later poems, the poet’s fundamental search for an identity related to a 
reality other than that of appearances is apparent from the beginning, in 
“Laughing God” (1937). The other 1937 poem, “Season of Drouth,” 
has provided the basic image for the new poem, “Waiting,” where the 
picture of physical drouth has been sharpened and controlled into a develop- 
ing series of images for the spiritual drouth involved in the search for a 
self; an enigmatic but positive resolution to this problem appears in the 
final couplet: 


Then, at the flaming window, we all heard 
Your green, awaking voice, your crystal word. 


The relief afforded by this voice, which “Suddenly . . . mean[{s] (“The 
Red Lily”), is mixed, however, for the crystal word comes from a 
“restive mistress” (“Say That”), whose elusive appearance obscures reality 
(“Roberta”). She inhabits “the garden of thistles in “Crows over the 
Wheatfield,” but she moves, like “Sally” in “Song,” to transports of joy. 
The combination of joy and suffering in the poetic search is expressed 
lyrically in “Song,” but it is perhaps best illustrated in the title poem, 
“Three Priests in April.” Despite the title, this is not a religious theme, 
nor does one appear in the book — lest one be misled by the title. 

This is an impressive collection of poems; each gains by its association 
with the others in the volume. Individually, they are usually short, syn- 
tactically dense, with multiple devices of sound linkage; assonance, con- 
sonance, and alliteration are used frequently, particularly in the more 
tecent pieces, while end-rhyme is used sparingly, usually to add weight 
to a syntactic terminus. Arrangement, paper, typography and binding of 
this new series (this volume is the tenth to appear) are all good, and 
the green cloth of the covers is both pleasant and appropriate to Mr. 
Stepanchev’s use of the color in his poems.—CHARLES DAHLBERG. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library. 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Cifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J, 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 


promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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